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LONDON : 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


1858. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES foe PRESENTS, 

21 GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
HOODS, 
i GUINEA. 



BABIES’ 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, SH GUINEAS, 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Heal Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1 J Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. j 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 51 TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2£ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 
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VIRGINIANS ADVERTISER. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 


(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell , James , <k Co.), 

54, RECENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS A NEW TEAR’S 6IFTS. 


C A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertu and Utility, beg respectfully to 
form their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
id Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. S. & 
o.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
lown reputation of their house. 


For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. 8. 
e following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their 
ith their best and prompt attention : — 

' “ d. 


£ s. d. £ 
rench Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 2 0 to 50 0 
rench Dining-room Clocks ... „ 1 5 0 „ 20 0 

adies’ Gold Watches ,, 4 4 0 ,, 50 0 

ilver Watches „ 2 10 0 „ 20 0 

old Guard Chains „ 2 2 0 ,, 18 0 

old Albert Chains „ 1 15 0 „ 18 0 

ilver-mounted Smelling Bottles ,, 0 2 6*,, 5 10 

old-mounted ditto „ 2 10 0 ,, 12 10 

old and Enamel Lockets ,, 0 10 0 ,, 15 0 

old Necklet Chains, with 

pendants ,, 2 5 0 ,, 50 0 

old and silver Pencil-cases ... ,, 0 2 6 „ 8 10 

nil Dress and other Fans ... ,, 0 1 0 ,, 10 0 

adies* Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated „ 1 10 0 „ 15 0 0 

adies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted „ 5 10 0 „ 100 0 0 

entlemen’s Dressing-cases ... ,, 1 0 0 ,, 50 0 0 


Work-boxes, in choice woods, from 0 8 


Writing-desks, ditto „ 

Jewel-cases and Caskets „ 

Envelope cases and Blotters... ,, 
Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... ,, 

Walnut- wood Inkstands ,, 

Morocco Carriage Bags ,, 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 
with every requisite for dress- 
ing, writing, and working ... „ 
Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... ,, 

Opera-glasses ,, 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 
sticks ,, 

Ditto Candelabra... ,, 

Ormolu Card-trays ,, 

Ormolu Mounted Vases ,, 

Bagatelle Boards , , 


0 10 
1 1 
1 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 10 


3 10 
3 15 
0 10 


& Co. submit 
care will meet 

d. £ s. d. 
6 to 10 0 0 
6 ,, 15 0 0 
0 „ 30 0 0 
0 „ 10 0 0 
6 „ 6 10 0 


0 „ 10 0 0 


0 „ 65 0 0 
0 „ 45 0 0 
6 „ 12 10 0 


0 „ 9 10 0 
0 „ 35 0 0 
6 „ 4 10 0 
6 „ 10 0 0 
0 ,, 20 0 0 


Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, llings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studs, Pins, and every 
>scription of Jewellery, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
ays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottles 
id Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
lives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
ses. Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
rious to enumerate. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

54, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London ; and at 34, Rne de Rivoli, Paris. 
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£ L E G A N T 

NOVELTIES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 

AT 16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 

(Facing the Hacmarket). 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and Dressing-Case Maker, having removed from 79, STRAND, 
to more extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and 
beautiful stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver and 
Plated fittings, Desks, Workboxes, Tea-Caddies, &c. 

LADIES* AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIAEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, BLOTTING-CASES, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 


PRESENTS. 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS. 


GILT INKSTANDS. 


SCENT CASKETS. 


A large selection of 
Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 
Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 
„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pic-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

• Fans, 

Porte-Monnaies, 

BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

A splendid Assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department, 
E. B. receiving monthly from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 


Sporting Knives, 
Needles, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures, 
as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 

The following comprises a few of the articles, a variety of which are always on view : 

DE LA RUE & Co/s INDELIBLE RED LETTER DIARIES FOR 1858. 

DE LA RUE & CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Despatch Boxes. Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 

Travelling Desks. Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 

Portable Writing Cases. Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 

Albums and Scrap Books. Manifold Letter Writers. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books. Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 

Manuscript and Address Books. &c. &c. &c. a 


E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED. 


a coating of pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing such valuable prop erties renders 
it in appearance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 

Fid 
£ s. 

Table Forks, per dozen 1 10 

Dessert ditto ,, 

Table Spoons ,, .... ... 

Dessert ditto ,, 

Tea Spoons „ 

ALSO KVKRV ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE. 

A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of Twenty Stamps. 

DISH COVERS.— Every New Pattern always on show in Electro-plate, Britannia Meta 1, and Block Tin. 
ck Tin Dish Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. the set of six. Ditto Queen’s Pattern, £\ 8s. the set of six 
Ditto, with Electro-plated handles, st 2 7s. 6d. the set of six. 


Fiddle Pattern. 


Thread. 

King’s. 

£ s. d. £ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ d. 

1 10 0 — 1 18 

0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 o 0 — 1 10 

0 

1 15 0 


1 10 0 — 1 18 

0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 — 1 10 

0 

I 15 0 

2 2 0 

0 12 0 — 0 18 

0 

13 6 




SLACK’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


families furnishing may effect a great saving by purchasing at RICHARD & JOHN SLACK’S Old-established 
ONMONGBRY WaKEHOUSE, 336, STRAND, opposite Somerset House, where is always on sale a most 
ensive Assortment of Fenders, Fire Irons. Dish ( overs. Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, Nickel Silver Wares, and 
ry Article in Furnishing Ironmongery of the best manufacture, at prices much lower than otner houses. Tea 
iys, from 6s. 6d. the set of three ; handsome Papier M&ch£, 25s. the set of three. 

[ron Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. ; Bronzed Fenders with Standards, from 10s. to 
is.; Fire Irons, 2s. 9d. to 15s.; Roasting Jacks, 7s. 6d. corrplete; Meat 
reens, from 13s. ; and every requisite for the Kitchen at equally low prices. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

ORDERS above £ 2 , delivered CARRIAGE FREE per Rail. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK 

336, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE 
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CHARLES KNIGHT’S important Works of Reference. 

fg” THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. Based upon the Penny 
Cyclopaedia. Illustrated with more than Five Thousand Wood 
Engravings. Conducted by Charles Knight. 


COMPRISES, 

1st. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 

In 4 Vols., cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price 21. 105. 

“We have taken the trouble to compare some of the articles in the English Cyclopedia with the corre- 
sponding articles in its predecessor, the Penny Cyclopedia, and are enabled to judge of the improvements that 
have been made and of the very great care with which fresh knowledge has been brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand’ We turn for example, to a few places in the volumes of Geography, to which public 
Stentio^is Tow mo?e immediately directed. In the original article ‘ Crimea ’the harbours are noticed 
veAsMitlvS we aresimply told that ‘Sevastopol, formerly Akthiar with 3,000 inhabitants is a station 
of ships of war ’ In the English Cyclopedia we find a detailed account of the docks and the forts, not very 
fufi but ^e^dencing-which is all we require in such a worx-a careful reference to authorities In the 
article Danube ' wfh^e a very clear account of the course of the river, reprinted to a great extent from 
the P«m v^it interspersed with numerous small additions which show how carefuUy recenu works have 

been consulted AlUhat relates to the mouths of the Danube and the neglect of Russia to clear the channel is 

new* and importard. 11 The progress of geographical discovery has, of course, given new and important features 
to the Cyclopaedia of Geography.”— Times. 

2nd. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 4 Vols. cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols. half morocco, price 21. 105. 

“Opening the Natural History volumes, we see that in the article ‘ Aquavivarium,’ the rationale of 
the exhibitfon in the Zoological Gardens is given. Few things have been more remarkable than the progress 
or natural hfstory research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of organised 
life in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of knowledge has been accurately 
noted in the English Cyclopedia. In its predecessor, as discovery succeeded discovery, the writers were 
compelled to notice new matters under the name of species rather than of genera. The scattered portions are 
now P all brought together. The bare mention of such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, 
Walknaer as & authorities in natural science, shows how much has to be stated winch was not in the 
original work A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter and Professor Ansted suggests 
how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, and geology. 

3rd. 


A CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Complete in Six Volumes, price 3 1. cloth ; or in 3 Vols. half morocco, price 3 1. 125. 

The Biographical articles of the “ Penny Cyclopaedia ” furnish the foundation of this work, 
which, with large additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present time, and 
including those living names which must hereafter find a place in the history of Politics, 
Religion Literature, Art, and Science, &c.-will form a Dictionary of Biography and History, 
unequalled in any language for the universality of its range,— its accuracy,— and its completeness. 

The printed matter of the Six Volumes being equal in extent to Forty Octavo Volumes 
such as those of the “ Biographic Universelle,” and rather exceeding the Thirty-two Volumes of 
Chalmers’ “Biographical Dictionary,”— the Cyclopedia op Biography may justly take rank 
as the most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English Language; whilst at the same 
time, no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. 


NOTICE. 

Three of the Four Divisions of “The English Cyclop2EDIA ” being now completed, the 
Division of Arts and Sciences remains to be published. The Proprietors and the Conductor 
of the work are extremely anxious that this most important portion should embrace all the 
Discoveries and Improvements of the twelve years which have elapsed since the. completion of 
“ The Penny Cyclopedia.” Looking at the vast extent of the additions to Scientific Knowledge 
during that period, they are unwilling to commence the issue of the Fourth Division without a 
delay of a few months; during which brief interval, the preparation of a great number of New 
Articles by various Contributors of high reputation , and the correction and re-modelling ot the 
former matter, will be in such a state of forwardness, that the publication of the Cyclopedia of 
Arts and Sciences may then proceed with the same regularity that has marked the issue of 
the previous Divisions. Due notice will be given of the period of commencement. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


VICTORIA, E C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ILLUSTRATED NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. — By 

John Forster, Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” &c. With 40 Woodcuts 
after Designs by Stanfield, Maclise, John Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. Crown 8vo cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. — From the 

Collection of Mr. Punch. By John Leech. Two handsome folio volumes, price 12s. each. 

FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 

Nature-Printed hy Henry Bradbury. With full Descriptions of their different Species and 
Varieties, hy Thos. Moore, F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. LiNDLEYr Price £6 6s., half morocco, 
51 plates, imperial folio. 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, Master Jacky’s Holidays. — 

By John Leech. A series of plates; price 5s. 6d. plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 

THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, 

AND ROBINSON. What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By 
Richard Doyle. A handsome 4to volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. —By 

Richard Doyle. With Extracts by Percival Leigh from “ Pips’ Diary.” Elegantly hound 
in half-morocco, price 15s. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. — By the Author of 

“ Handley Cross, ,, “ Ask Mamma,” &c. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts hy John Leech. 
Handsomely hound in cloth, price 14s. 

%* A New Serial Work by the same author, with illustrations by John Leech , is now 'publishing 
miform in size and price with u Sponge's Sporting Tour.” 8 Nos. published . 

HANDLEY CROSS; OR, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By the 

Author of “Sponge’s Tour,” “ Ask Mamma,” &c. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts hy 
John Leech. Cloth extra, price 18s. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— By Gilbert A. 

a Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. Handsomely bound, in two 
vols., price 21s. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. — By Gilbert A. 

a Beckett. Coloured Engravings, and Woodcuts by John Leech. Handsomely hound in cloth, 
price 11s. 

PUNCH’S ALMANACKS. — Being the Almanacks for the Years 

1842 to 1851 bound together. Illustrated hy John Leech and John Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS. 

— Being a Companion to the Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson, D.C.L. To which is added an Introduction to the Study of 

EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By Samuel Birch. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., post 8 vo, price 21s. cloth , 

CHARMIONE, 

A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 

BY EDWARD A. LEATHAM, M,A, 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Vol. /. (21s$ thousand), 3s. 6& 

HOULSTON & WRIGHT, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MR. HOWITT’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 

This day , price 2s., 250 pages, Illustrated, 

A BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “A Boy’s Country Book,” ‘‘Visits to Remarkable Places,” &e. 

With Harvey’s Designs. Third Edition. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, ia 1 vol., price 7s. 6d., 

TTBIQUE. By J. W. Clayton, Esq., 

LJ late Capt. of the 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
“ Letters from the Nile.” 

“ Altogether the book is a perfect gem in its way; 
light yet thrilling, thoughtful yet gay. It will make all 
who have not travelled , long to do so, and to all who have, . 
real ample remembrances of the gleam and the cloud, 
the storm and the rainbow of life .” — Court Circular. 

C. J. Street, King Wiliiam-street, Strand. 


PIESSE & LTJBINr 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 

Glycerine” 

J E L LY, (2s. Jars.) 

\ Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renaers them soft, tohite , 
and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


CURE OF ASTHMATIC COUGHS, &c., BY 



From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, opposite 
Stuckey’s Bank. Yeovil. “ Gentlemen, — As a proof of 
the excellence of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, I may 
mention the following case ; — a lady called and purchased 
a 2s. 9d. box, and observed that she had heard a good 
character of them, and was determined to give them a 
trial, having suffered for years from an asthmatic cough, 
and spent pounds on other medicines, and all to no 
purpose. A few weeks after the same lady called again, 
when I asked her if she had found any benefit from the 
box ; she replied that ‘ she had been completely cured 
by them,’ — merely one 2s. 9d. box Other instances 
are from time to time occurring which prove the value of 
these lozenges above all other medicines for pulmonary 
diseases, coughs, colds, &c. Ince Gamis.” 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are inva- 
luable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 
have a Pleasant Taste. Price Is. l£d., 2s. 9d., and 
11s. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 



RIM MEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 

Prepared by Command, is the perfume adopted by the dlite of the Aristo- 
cracy for the august ceremony. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SACHET, 

A neat satin scent bag, with bridal wreath, is a sweet memento of the interesting 
event. Price Is., or sent by post on receipt of 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SOUVENIR, 

A handsome box, containing two bottles of the Royal Bridal Bouquet, and 
one Sachet, forms a most elegant and appropriate present for this auspicious 
occasion. Price 7s. 6d. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 

E. RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 96, STRAND. 


VIO IONIA, B.C. 
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FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

s now universally known as the only article that can be depe nded upon for the GROWTH 
RESTORATION, and for IMPROVING 

AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR, 

Proved beyond question by its successful results for more than half a century past, and when 
rvery other specific has failed. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf 
md Dandriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, CURLY, and GLOSSY. 

In the growth of 

THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHIOS, 

[t is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended as 
Yirming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

In dressing the hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie 
n any direction, producing beautifully-flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, 
•endering the head-dress truly enchanting. A small pamphlet accompanies each bottle of 
Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, wherein important hints and advice will be found on the Culture of the 
Hair of Infancy , and on its presewation and beauty through the several stages of human life . Its 
nvaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every COURT of the civilised world ; and 
ihe high esteem in which it is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly 
■eceived of its efficacy, affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; Family Bottles, equal to four small, 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.— On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words, Rowlands Macassar Oil, &c., 
n white letters on a lacework ground, and their signature, A. Rowland & Sons, in red ink. 


SOLD AT 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


rpHE GENTLEMEN’S HEAL HEAD OE HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

A PERUKE The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 

produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connoisseur that one maybe 
Convinced, and the other gratified, by inspecting this and jnper^vel and beaut^ul specimens of the Peruqueiau Art, at 
the Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE. 4/, FENCIIURCH STREET. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MOl 
THE HEAD. 

Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 

DE OF Ml 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

2ASUR 

Inches, 

ING 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required . . . . • 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS U 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

NIQUE I 

IEAD 

OF 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

‘ \ SLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

jljL the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, including Winter Cough , Asthma, and other consti- 
;ntional derangements. The evi consequences of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at 
hand a supply of the above celebrated Lozengks, which have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of 
half a century. The Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 
as well as by all classes of private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 
safely taken by the youngest child or the moet delicate female. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Copy of a letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author on “ Guns and Shooting ”). 

Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozenges. 1 had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
■id of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough 
Frithout deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- Yard. P. HAWKER. 

N.B. — To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” 
je engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 


OR 


OVERCOAT. 


WATERPROOF 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonja, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and unpleasant smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs.— Price, 
according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
of coat, and size round the chest. 

Stout Siphonias, 35s. Leggings, 10s. 6d. Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Portable 
folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, 
designed expressly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons, weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 




SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


u IT is impossible to enumerate all the 
little contrivances that have helped to bring 
about increased longevity — such, for example, 
as the umbrella, which was so much ridiculed 
on its first introduction, and is now such a 
universal friend.” — Vide Times , Jan. 11, 1856. 

The continued rise in silk has rendered the 
use of 

ALPACA FOR UMBRELLAS 

completely indispensable, and the manu- 
facturers at 

BRADEORD 

are producing it in quality so nearly approach- 
ing silk that it can scarcely be distinguished 
from it, whilst its superiority in point of wear 
is well known. 

From the experience of the last few years, 

W. and J. SANGSTER are so convinced of 
the superiority of the Paragon Frames, that 
they continue to repair, if necessary, without 
any charge, all that may be purchased at any 
of their establishments, viz : — 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 




VIU I UKIA, B.C. 








CHAPTER XIII, 

PROFITLESS QUEST. 


? every step 
which Harry 
Warrington 
took towards 
Pennsylvania, 
the reports of 
the British dis- 
aster were 
magnified and 
confirmed. 
Those two fa- 
mous regi- 
ments which 
had fought in 
the Scottish 
and Continen- 
tal wars, had 
fled from an 
enemy almost 
unseen, and 
their boasted 
discipline and 
valour had 
not enabled 

them to face a band of savages and a few French infantry. The 
unfortunate commander of the expedition had shown the utmost 
bravery and resolution. Four times his horse had been shot under 
him. Twice he had been wounded, and the last time of the mortal 
hurt which ended his life three days after the battle. More than 
one of Harry’s informants described the action to the poor lad,— 
the passage of the river, the long line of advance through the 
wilderness, the firing in front, the vain struggle of the men to advance, 
and the artillery to clear the way of the enemy ; then the ambushed 
fire from behind every hush and tree, and the murderous fusillade, 
by which at least half of the expeditionary force had been shot down. 
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But not all tlie General’s suite were killed, Harry heard. One of 
his aides-de-camp, a Virginian gentleman, was ill of fever and ex- 
haustion at Dunbar’s camp. 

One of them — but which? To the camp Harry hurried, and 
reached it at length. It was George Washington Harry found 
stretched in a tent there, and not his brother. A sharper pain than 
that of the fever Mr. Washington declared he felt, when he saw Harry 
Warrington, and could give him no news of George. 

Mr. Washington did not dare to tell Harry all. For three days 
after the fight, his duty had been to be near the General. On the 
fatal 9th of July, he had seen George go to the front with orders from the 
chief, to whose side he never returned. After Braddock himself died, 
the aide-de-camp had found means to retrace his course to the field. 
The corpses which remained there were stripped and horridly muti- 
lated. One body he buried which he thought to be George Warring- 
ton’s. His own illness was increased, perhaps occasioned, by the 
anguish which he underwent in his search for the unhappy young 
volunteer. 

“ Ah, George ! If you had loved him you would have found him 
dead or alive,” Harry cried out. Nothing would satisfy him but that 
he, too, should go to the ground and examine it. With money he procured 
a guide or two. He forded the river at the place where the army had 
passed over : he went from one end to the other of the dreadful field. 
It was no longer haunted by Indians now. The birds of prey were 
feeding on the mangled festering carcases. Save in his own grand- 
father, lying very calm, with a sweet smile on his lip, Harry had 
never yet seen the face of Death. The horrible spectacle of mutilation 
caused him to turn away with shudder and loathing. What news 
could the vacant woods, or those festering corpses lying under the 
trees, give the lad of his lost brother ? He was for going, unarmed 
and with a white flag, to the French fort, whither, after their victory, 
the enemy had returned ; but his guides refused to advance with him. 
The French might possibly respect them, but the Indians would not. 
“ Keep your hair for your lady-mother, my young gentleman,” said 
the guide. “ ’Tis enough that she loses one son in this campaign.” 

When Harry returned to the English encampment at Dunbar’s, it 
was his turn to be down with the fever. Delirium set in upon him, 
and he lay some time in the tent and on the bed from which his 
friend had just risen convalescent. For some days he did not know 
who watched him ; and poor Dempster, who had tended him in more 
than one of these maladies, thought the widow must lose both her 
children ; but the fever was so far subdued that the boy was enabled 
to rally somewhat, and get to horseback. Mr. Washington and 
Dempster both escorted him home. It was with a heavy heart, 
no doubt, that all three beheld once more the gates of Castlewood. 

A servant in advance had been sent to announce their coming. 
First came Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, welcoming Harry 
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with many tears and embraces, but she scarce gave a nod of recog- 
nition to Mr. Washington ; and the little girl caused the young officer 
to start, and turn deadly pale, by coming up to him with her hands 
behind her, and asking, “ Why have you not brought George back 
too ? ” Harry did not hear. The sobs and caresses of his good friend 
And nurse, luckily kept him from listening to little Fanny. 

Dempster was graciously received by the two ladies. “ Whatever 
could be done, we know you would do, Mr. Dempster,” says Mrs. 
Mountain, giving him her hand. “ Make a curtsey to Mr. Dempster, 
Fanny, and remember, child, to be grateful to all who have been 
friendly to our benefactors. Will it please you to take any refresh- 
ment before you ride, Colonel Washington ? ” 

Mr. Washington had had a sufficient ride already, and counted as 
certainly upon the hospitality of Castlewood, as he would upon the 
shelter of his own house. 

“The time to feed my horse, and a glass of water for myself, 
and I will trouble Castlewood hospitality no farther,” Mr. Washington 
said. 

“ Sure, George, you have your room here, and my mother is above 
stairs getting it ready ! ” cries Harry. “ That poor horse of yours 
stumbled with you, and can’t go farther this evening.” 

“ Hush ! Your mother won’t see him, child,” whispered Mrs. 
Mountain. 

“ Not see George ? Why, he is like a son of the house,” cries 
Harry. 

“ She had best not see him. I don’t meddle any more in family 
matters, child : but when the Colonel’s servant rode in, and said you 
were coming, Madam Esmond left this room, my dear, where she was 
sitting reading Drelincourt, and said she felt she could not see Mr. 
Washington. Will you go to her ? ” Harry took his friend’s arm, and 
excusing himself to the Colonel, to whom he said he would return in 
a few minutes, he left the parlour in which they had assembled, and 
went to the upper rooms, where Madam Esmond was. 

He was hastening across the corridor, and, with an averted head, 
passing by one especial door, which he did not like to look at, for 
it was that of his brother’s room ; but as he came to it, Madam 
Esmond issued from it, and folded him to her heart, and led him 
in. A settee was by the bed, and a book of psalms lay on the 
coverlet. All the rest of the room was exactly as George had left it. 

“ My poor child ! How thin thou art grown — how haggard you 
look ! Never mind. A mother’s care will make thee well again. 
’Twas nobly done to go and brave sickness and danger in search of 
your brother. Had others been as faithful, he might be here now. 
Never mind, my Harry ; our hero will come back to us, — I know he is 
not dead. One so good, and so brave, and so gentle, and so clever as 
he was, I know is not lost to us altogether.” (Perhaps Harry thought 
within himself that his mother had not always been accustomed so to 
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speak of lier eldest son.) “ Dry up thy tears, my dear ! He will 
come back to us, I know he will come.” And when Harry pressed her 
to give a reason for her belief, she said she had seen her father two 
nights running in a dream, and he had told her that her hoy was a 
prisoner among the Indians. 

Madam Esmond’s grief had not prostrated her as Harry’s had when 
first it fell upon him ; it had rather stirred and animated her : her eyes 
were eager, her countenance angiy and revengeful. The lad wondered 
almost at the condition in which he found his mother. 

But when he besought her to go downstairs, and give a hand of 
welcome to George Washington, who had accompanied him, the lady’s 
excitement painfully increased. She said she should shudder at touch- 
ing his hand. She declared Mr. Washington had taken her son 
from her, she could not sleep under the same roof with him. 

“ He gave me his bed when I was ill, mother ; and if our George 
is alive, how has George Washington a hand in his death ? Ah ! 
please God it be only as you say,” cried Harry, in bewilderment. 

“ If your brother returns, as return he will, it will not be through 
Mr. Washington’s help,” said Madam Esmond. “ He neither defended 
George on the field, nor would he bring him out of it.” 

“ But he tended me most kindly in my fever,” interposed Harry. 
“ He was yet ill when he gave up his bed to me, and was thinking 
only of his friend, when any other man would have thought only of 
himself.” 

“ A friend ! A pretty friend ! ” sneers the lady. “ Of all his Excel- 
lency’s aides-de-camp, my gentleman is the only one who comes hack 
unwounded. The brave and noble fall, but he, to be sure, is unhurt. 
I confide my boy to him, the pride of my life, whom he will defend 
with his, forsooth ! And he leaves my George in the forest, and brings 
me back himself ! 0, a pretty welcome I must give him ! ” 

“No gentleman,” cried Harry, warmly, “ was ever refused shelter 
under my grandfather’s roof.” 

“ 0 no, — no gentleman ! ” exclaims the little widow ; “ let us go 
down, if you like, son, and pay our respects to this one. Will you 
please to give me your arm ? ” and taking an arm which was very little 
able to give her support, she walked down the broad stairs, and into the 
apartment where the Colonel sate. 

She made him a ceremonious curtsey, and extended one of the little 
hands, which she allowed for a moment to rest in his. “ I wish that 
our meeting had been happier, Colonel Washington,” she said. 

“ You do not grieve more than I do that it is otherwise, Madam,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ I might have wished that the meeting had been spared, that I 
might not have kept you from friends whom you are naturally anxious 
to see, — that my boy’s indisposition had not detained you. Home and 
his good nurse Mountain, and his mother and our good Doctor 
Dempster will soon restore him. ’Twas scarce necessary, Colonel, that 
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you, who have so many affairs on your hands, military and domestic, 
should turn doctor too.” 

“ Harry was ill and weak, and I thought it was my duty to ride by 
him,” faltered the Colonel. 

“ You yourself, sir, have gone through the fatigues and dangers of 
the campaign in the most wonderful manner,” said the widow, curtseying 
again, and looking at him with her impenetrable black eyes. 

“ I wish to Heaven, Madam, some one else had come back in my 
place ! ” 

“ Nay, sir, you have ties which must render your life more than ever 
valuable and dear to you, and duties to which, I know, you must be 
anxious to betake yourself. In our present deplorable state of doubt 
and distress, Castlewood can be a welcome place to no stranger, much 
less to you, and so I know, sir, you will be for leaving us ere long. 
And you will pardon me if the state of my own spirits obliges me for 
the most part to keep my chamber. But my friends here will bear 
you company as long as you favour us, whilst I nurse my poor Harry 
up-stairs. Mountain ! you will have the cedar room on the ground-floor 
ready for Mr. Washington, and anything in the house is at his com- 
mand. Farewell, sir. Will you be pleased to present my compliments 
to your mother, who will be thankful to have her son safe and sound 
out of the war, — as also to my young friend Martha Curtis, to whom 
and to whose children I wish every happiness. Come, my son ! ” and 
with these words, and another freezing curtsey, the pale little woman 
retreated, looking steadily at the Colonel, who stood dumb on the 
floor. 

Strong as Madam Esmond’s belief appeared to be respecting her 
son’s safety, the house of Castlewood naturally remained sad and 
gloomy. She might forbid mourning for herself and family ; but her 
heart was in black, whatever face the resolute little lady persisted in 
wearing before the world. To look for her son, was hoping against 
hope. No authentic account of his death had indeed arrived, and no 
one appeared who had seen him fall ; but hundreds more had been so 
stricken on that fatal day, with no eyes to behold their last pangs, save 
those of the lurking enemy and the comrades dying by their side. A 
fortnight after the defeat, when Harry was absent on his quest, 
George’s servant, Sady, reappeared wounded and maimed at Castle- 
wood. But he could give no coherent account of the battle, only 
of his flight from the centre, where he was with the baggage. He 
had no news of his master since the morning of the action. For 
many days Sady lurked in the negro quarters away from the sight of 
Madam Esmond, whose anger he did not dare to face. That lady s 
few neighbours spoke of her as labouring under a delusion. So strong 
was it, that there were times when George and the other members 
of the little Castlewood family were almost brought to share in it. It 
seemed nothing strange to her , that her father out of another world 
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should promise her her son’s life. In this world or the next, that 
family sure must be of consequence, she thought. Nothing had ever 
yet happened to her sons, no accident, no fever, no important illness, 
but she had a prevision of it. She could enumerate half-a-dozen 
instances, which, indeed, her household was obliged more or less to 
confirm, how, "when anything had happened to the boys at ever so great 
a distance, she had known of their mishap and its consequences. No,. 
George was not dead ; George was a prisoner among the Indians ; 
George would come back and ride over Castlewood ; as sure, as sure as 
his Majesty would send a great force from home to recover the tar- 
nished glory of the British arms, and to drive the French out of the 
Americas. 

As for Mr. Washington, she would never with her own good will 
behold him again. He had promised to protect George with his life. 
Why was her son gone and the Colonel alive ? How dared he to face 
her after that promise, and appear before a mother without her son ? 
She trusted she knew her duty. She bore ill will to no one : but as 
an Esmond, she had a sense of honour, and Mr. Washington had for- 
feited hers in letting her son out of his sight. He had to obey superior 
orders (some one perhaps objected) ? Pslia ! a promise was a promise. 
He had promised to guard George’s life with his otto, and where was 
her boy? And was not the Colonel (a pretty Colonel, indeed !) sound 
and safe ? Do not tell me that his coat and hat had shots through 
them ! (This was her answer to another humble plea in Mr. Washing- 
ton's behalf.) Can’t I go into the study this instant and fire two shots 
with my papa’s pistols through this paduasoy skirt,— and should I be 
killed : She laughed at the notion of death resulting from any such 
operation; nor was her laugh veiy pleasant to hear. The satire 
of people who have little natural humour is seldom good sport for 
bystanders. I think dull men’s facetice are mostly cruel. 

So, if Harry wanted to meet his friend, he had to do so in secret, at 
court-houses, taverns, or various places of resort; or in their little 
towns, where the provincial gently assembled. No man of spirit, she 
vowed, could meet Mr. Washington after his base desertion of her 
family. She was exceedingly excited when she heard that the Colonel 
and her son absolutely had met. What a heart must Hany have to 
give his hand to one whom she considered as little better than George’s 
murderer ! For shame to say so ! For shame upon you, ungrateful 
- v > forgetting the dearest, noblest, most perfect of brothers, for that 
tall, gawky, fox-hunting Colonel, with his horrid oaths ! How can he 
be George’s murderer, when I say my boy is not dead ? He is not 
dead, because my instinct never deceived me : because, as sure as I 
see his picture now before me, — only ’tis not near so noble or so good 
as he used to look, — so surely two nights running did my papa appear 
to me m my dreams. You doubt about that, veiy likely? ’Tis because 
you never loved anybody sufficiently, my poor Harry ; else you might 
have leave to see them in dreams, as has been vouchsafed to some. ° 
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“ I think I loved George, mother/’ cried Harry. “ I have often 
prayed that I might .dream about him, and I don’t.” 

« How you can talk, sir, of loving George, and then go and meet 
your Mr. Washington at horse-races, I can’t understand ! Can you, 
Mountain ?” 

“ We can’t understand many things in our neighbours’ characters. I 
can understand that our boy is unhappy, and that he does not get 
strength, and that he is doing no good here, in Castlewood, or moping 
at the taverns and court-houses with horse-coupers and idle company,” 
grumbled Mountain in reply to her patroness; and, in truth, the 
dependent was right. 

There was not only grief in the Castlewood House, but there was 
disunion. “ I cannot tell how it came,” said Harry, as he brought 
the story to an end, which we have narrated in the last two numbers, 
and which he confided to his new-found English relative, Madame de 
Bernstein ; i( but since that fatal day of July, last year, and my return 
home, my mother never has been the same woman. She seemed to 
love none of us as she used. She was for ever praising George, and yet 
she did not seem as if she liked him much when he was with us. She 
hath plunged, more deeply than ever, into her books of devotion, out of 
which she only manages to extract grief and sadness, as I think. Such 
a gloom has fallen over our wretched Virginian House of Castlewood, 
that we all grew ill, and pale as ghosts who inhabited it. Moun- 
tain told me, madam, that, for nights, my mother would not close 
her eyes. I have had her at my bedside, looking so ghastly, that I 
have started from my own sleep, fancying a ghost before me. By one 
means or other she has wrought herself into a state of excitement 
which if not delirium, is akin to it. I was again and again struck down 
by the fever, and all the Jesuits’ bark in America could not cure me. 
We have a tobacco-house and some land about the new town of Kich- 
mond, in our province, and went thither, as Williamsburg is no \\hole- 
somer than our own place ; and there I mended a little, but still did 
not get quite well, and the physicians strongly counselled a sea-voyage/. 
My mother, at one time, had thoughts of coming with me, but — (and 
here the lad blushed and hung his head down)— we did not agree very 
well, though I know we loved each other very heartily, and ’twas deter- 
mined that I should see the world for myself. So I took passage m 
our ship from the James Biver, and was landed at Bristol. And twas 
only on the 9tli of July, this year, at sea, as had been agreed 
between me and Madam Esmond, that I put mourning on foi my 
dear brother.” 

So that little Mistress of the Virginian Castlewood, for whom I am 
sure we have all the greatest respect, had the knack of lendering the 
people round about her uncomfortable ; quarrelled with those she 
loved best, and exercised over them her wayward jealousies and 
imperious humours, until they were not sorry to leave her. Here 
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was money enough, friends enough, a good position, and the respect of 
the world ; a house stored with all manner of plenty, and good things, 
and poor Harry Warrington was glad to leave them all behind him. 
Happy ! Who is happy ? What good in a stalled ox for dinner every 
day, and no content therewith? Is it best to be loved and plagued by 
those you love, or to have an easy, comfortable indifference at home ; to 
follow your fancies, live there unmolested, and die without causing any 
painful regrets or tears? 

** To be sure, when her boy was gone, Madam Esmond forgot all these 
little tiffs and differences. To hear her speak of both her children, 
you would fancy they were perfect characters, and had never caused 
her a moment’s worry or annoyance. These gone, Madam fell naturally 
upon Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, and worried and annoyed 
them. But women bear with hard words more easily than men, are 
more ready to forgive injuries, or, perhaps, to dissemble anger. Let 
us trust that Madam Esmond’s dependents found their life tolerable, 
that they gave her Ladyship sometimes as good as they got, that if 
they quarrelled in the morning they were reconciled at night, and sate 
down to a tolerably friendly game at cards and an amicable dish 
of tea. 

But, without the boys, the great house of Castlewood was dreary to 
the widow. She left an overseer there to manage her estates, and only 
paid the place an occasional visit. She enlarged and beautified her 
house in the pretty little city of Richmond, which began to grow daily 
in importance. She had company there, and card-assemblies, and 
preachers in plenty ; and set up her little throne there, to which the 
gentlefolks of the province were welcome to come and bow. All her 
domestic negroes, who loved society as negroes will do, were delighted 
to exchange the solitude of Castlewood for the gay and merry little 
town ; where, for a time, and while we pursue Harry Warrington’s 
progress in Europe, we leave the good lady. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HARRY IN ENGLAND. 


HEN the fa- 
mous Trojan 
wanderer nar- 
rated his es- 
capes and ad- 
ventures to 
Queen Dido, 
her Majesty, 
as we read, 
took the very 
greatest inte- 
rest in the 
fascinating 
story - teller 
who told his 
perils so elo- 
quently. A 
history en- 
sued, more 
pathetic than 
any of the 
previous oc- 
currences in 
the life of 

Pius ./Eneas, and the poor princess had reason to rue the day when 
she listened to that glib and dangerous orator. Harry Warrington 
had not pious -Eneas’s power of speech, and his elderly aunt, 
we may presume, was by no means so soft-hearted as the sentimental 
Dido ; but yet the lad’s narrative was touching, as he delivered it with 
his artless eloquence and cordial voice ; and more than once, in the 
course of his story, Madam Bernstein found herself moved to a softness 
to which she had very seldom before allowed herself to give way. There 
were not many fountains in that desert of a life not many sweet, 
refreshing resting-places. It had been a long loneliness, for the most 
part, until this friendly voice came and sounded in her ears and 
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caused her heart to beat with strange pangs of love and sympathy. 
She doted on this lad, and on this sense of compassion and regard 
so new to her. Save once, faintly, hi very very early youth, she had 
felt no tender sentiment for any human being. Such a woman would, 
no doubt, watch her own sensations very keenly, and must have smiled 
after the appearance of this boy, to mark how her pulses rose above 
their ordinary beat. She longed after him. She felt her cheeks flush 
with happiness when he came near. Her eyes greeted him with 
welcome, and followed him with fond pleasure.. “Ah, if she could 
have had a son like that, how she would have loved him ! ” “Wait,” 
says Conscience, the dark scoffer mocking within her, “ wait, Beatrix 
Esmond ! You know you will weary of this inclination, as you have 
of all. You know, when the passing fancy has subsided, that the boy 
may perish, and you won’t have a tear for him ; or talk, and you weary 
of his stories ; and that your lot in life is to be lonely — lonely.” Well ? 
suppose life be a desert ? There are halting-places and shades, and 
refreshing waters ; let us profit by them for to-day. We know that 
we must march when to-morrow comes, and tramp on our destiny 
onward. 

She smiled inwardly, whilst following the lad’s narrative, to recognise 
in his simple tales about his mother, traits of family resemblance. 
Madam Esmond was very jealous ? — Yes, that Harry owned. She was 
fond of Colonel Washington ? She liked him, but only as a friend, - 
Hany declared. A hundred times he had heard his mother vow that 
she had no other feeling towards him. He was ashamed to have to 
own that he himself had been once absurdly jealous of the Colonel. 

“ Well, you will see that my half-sister will never forgive him,” said 
Madam Beatrix. “ And you need not be surprised, sir, at women 
taking a fancy to men younger that themselves ; for don’t I dote 
upon you ; and don’t all these Castlewood people cr event with 
jealousy ? ” 

However great might be their jealousy of Madame de Bernstein’s 
new favourite, the family of Castlewood allowed no feeling of ill-will 
to appear in their language or behaviour to their young guest and 
kinsman. After a couple of days’ stay in the ancestral house, Mr. 
Harry Warrington had become Cousin Hany with young and middle- 
aged. Especially in Madame Bernstein’s presence, the Countess of 
Castlewood was most gracious to her kinsman, and she took many 
amiable private opportunities of informing the Baroness how chann- 
ing the young Huron was, of vaunting the elegance of his manners 
and appearance, and wondering how, in his distant province, the child 
should ever have learned to be so polite ? 

These notes of admiration or interrogation, the Baroness took with 
equal complacency (speaking parenthetically, and, for his own part, the 
present chronicler cannot help putting in a little respectful remark 
here, and signifying his admiration of the conduct of ladies towards 
one another, and of the things which they say, which they forbear 
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to say, and which they say behind each other’s backs. With what 
smiles and curtsies they stab each other ! with what compliments they 
hate each other ! with what determination of long-suffering they won’t 
be offended ! with what innocent dexterity they can drop the drop of 
poison into the cup of conversation, hand round the goblet, smiling, to 
the whole family to drink, and make the dear, domestic circle 
miserable !) I burst out of my parenthesis. I fancy my Baroness and 
Countess smiling at each other a hundred years ago, and giving each 
other the hand or the cheek, and calling each other, My dear, My 
dear creature, My dear Countess, My dear Baroness, My dear sisteiv 
-—even, when they were most ready to fight. 

“ You wonder, my dear Maria, that the boy should be so polite ? 
cries Madame de Bernstein. “ His mother was bred up by two very 
perfect gentlefolks. Colonel Esmond had a certain grave courteousness, 
and a grand manner, which I do not see among the gentlemen now- 
a-days.” 

“ Eh, my dear, we all of us praise our own time ! My grand- 
mamma used to declare there was nothing like Whitehall and Charles 
the Second.” 

tc My mother saw King James the Second’s court for a short while, 
and though not a court-educated person, as you know — her father was 
a country clergyman — yet was exquisitely well-bred. The Colonel, her 
second husband, was a person of great travel and experience, as well as 
of learning, and had frequented the finest company of Europe. They 
could not go into their retreat and leave their good manners behind 
them, and our boy has had them as his natural inheritance.” 

“ Nay, excuse me, my dear, for thinking you too partial about your 
mother.* She could not have been that perfection which your filial 
fondness imagines. She left off liking her daughter — my dear creature, 
you have owned that she did — and I cannot fancy a complete woman 
who has a cold heart. No, no, my dear sister-in-law ! Manners are 
very requisite, no doubt, and, for a country parson s daughter, your 
mamma was very well — I have seen many of the cloth who are very 
well. Mr. Sampson, our chaplain, is very well. Dr. Young is very 
well. Mr. Dodd is very well ; but they have not the true air — as liow 
should they ? I protest, I beg pardon ! I forgot my lord bishop, your 
ladyship’s first choice. But, as I said before, to be a complete woman, 
one must have, what you have, what I may say and bless Heaven for, 
I think I have — a good heart. Without the affections, all the world is- 
vanity, my love ! I protest I only live, exist, eat, drink, rest, for my 
sweet, sweet children ! — for my wicked Willy, for my self-willed Fanny, 
dear naughty loves !” (She rapturously kisses a bracelet on each arm 
which contains the miniature representations of those two young 
persons.) “ Yes, Mimi ! yes, Fanclion! you know I do, you dear, 
dear little things ! and if they were to die, or you were to die, your 
poor mistress would die, too!” Mimi and Fanchon, two quivering 
Italian greyhounds, j ump into their lady’s arms, and kiss her hands, but 
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respect her cheeks, which are covered with rouge. “ No, my dear ! For 
nothing do I bless Heaven so much (though it puts me to excruciating 
torture very often) as for having endowed me with sensibility and a 
feeling heart ! ” 

“ You are full of feeling, dear Anna,” says the Baroness. “ You are 
celebrated for your sensibility. You must give a little of it to our 
American nephew — cousin — I scarce know his relationship.” 

“Nay, I am here but as a guest in Castlewood now. The house is 
my Lord Castlewood’s, not mine, or his Lordship’s whenever he shall 
choose to claim it. What can I do for the young Virginian that has 
not been done ? He is charming. Are we even jealous of him for being 
so, my dear ? and though we see what a fancy the Baroness de Bern- 
stein has taken for him, do your ladyship’s nephews and nieces — your 
real nephews and nieces — cry out ? My poor children might be morti- 
fied, for indeed, in a few hours, the charming young man has made as 
much way as my poor things have been able to do in all their lives : 
but are they angry ? Willy hath taken him out to ride. This morning, 
was not Maria playing the harpsichord whilst my Fanny taught him 
the minuet? ’Twas a charming young group, I assure you, and 
it brought tears into my eyes to look at the young creatures. Poor 
lad ! we are as fond of him as you are, dear Baroness ! ” 

Now, Madame de Bernstein had happened, through her own ears or her 
maid’s, to overhear what really took place in consequence of this harmless 
little scene. Lady Castlewood had come into the room where the young 
people were thus engaged in amusing and instructing themselves, accom- 
panied by her son William, who arrived in his boots from the kennel. 

“ Bravi, bravi ! 0 charming ! ” said the Countess, clapping her 
hands, nodding with one of her best smiles to Harry Warrington, and 
darting a look at his partner, which my Lady Fanny perfectly under- 
stood ; and so, perhaps, did my Lady Maria at her harpsichord, for 
she played with redoubled energy, and nodded her waving curls, over 
the chords. 

“Infernal young Choctaw! Is he teaching Fanny the war-dance ? 
and is Fan going to try her tricks upon him now?” asked Mr. William, 
whose temper was not of the best. 

And that was what Lady Castlewood’s look said to Fanny. “ Are 
you going to try your tricks upon him now ?” 

She made Harry a very low curtsey, and he blushed, and they both 
stopped dancing, somewhat disconcerted. Lady Maria rose from the 
harpsichord and walked away. 

“ Nay, go on dancing, young people ! Don’t let me spoil sport, and 
let me play for you,” said the Countess ; and she sate down to the 
instrument and pkyed. 

“ I don’t know how to dance,” says Harry, hanging his head down, 
with a blush that the Countess’s finest carmine could not equal. 

“And Fanny was teaching you? Go on teaching him, dearest 
Fanny ! ” 
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“ Go on, do !” says William, with a sidelong growl. 

“ l I had rather not show off my awkwardness in company,” adds 

Harry, recovering himself. “ When I know how to dance a minuet, be 
sure I will ask my cousin to walk one with me. (j 

“ That will be very soon, dear Cousin Warrington, I am certain, 
remarks the Countess, with her most gracious air. 

“ What game is she hunting now?” thinks Mr. William to lumself, 
who cannot penetrate his mother’s ways ; and that lady, fondly calling 
her daughter to her elbow, leaves the room. 

They are no sooner in the tapestried passage leading away to then: 
own apartment, but Lady Castlewood’s bland tone entirely changes. 
« You booby ! ” she begins to her adored Fanny. “ You double idiot . 
What are you going to do with the Huron ? You don’t want to marry 
a creature like that, and be a squaw in a wigwam ?” 



“ Don’t, mamma,” gasps Lady Fanny. Mamma was pinching her 
Ladyship’s arm black and blue. “ I am sure our cousin is very well, 
Fanny whimpers, “ and you said so yourself.” 
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Yeiy well ! Yes ; and heir to a swamp, a negro, a log-cabin, and 
a ban el of tobacco ! My Lady Frances Esmond, do you remember 
what your Ladyship’s rank is, and what your name ,is, and who was 
3 oui Ladyship s mother, when, at three days’ acquaintance, you 
commence dancing— a pretty dance, indeed— with this brat out of 
Virginia?” 

“ Warrington is our cousin,” pleads Lady Fanny. 

A cieature come from nobody knows where is not your cousin ! 
How do we know he is your cousin ? He may be a valet who has 
taken his master s portmanteau and run away in his post-chaise.” 

“But Madame de Bernstein says he is our cousin,” interposes 
F anny ; “ and he is the image of the Esmonds.” 

Madame de Bernstein has her likes and dislikes, takes up people 
and foigets people ; and she chooses to profess a mighty fancy for this 
young man. Because she likes him to-day, is that any reason why she 
should like him to-morrow? Before company, and in your aunt’s 
presence, your Ladyship will please to be as civil to him as necessaiy ; 
but, in private, I forbid you to see him or encourage him.” 

I don t care, madam, whether your Ladyship forbids me or not ! ” 
cries out Lady Fanny, wrought up to a pitch of revolt. 

\ eiy good, Fanny ! then I speak to my Lord, and we return to 
Kensington. If I can’t bring you to reason, your brother will.” 

At this juncture the conversation between mother and daughter 
stopped, or Madame de Bernstein’s informer had no further means of 
hearing or reporting it. 

It was only in after-days that she told Harry Warrington a part of 
what she knew. At present he but saw that his kinsfolks received him 
not unkindly. Lady Castlewood was perfectly civil to him ; the young 
ladies pleasant and pleased ; my Lord Castlewood, a man of cold and 
haughty demeanour, was not more reserved towards Harry than to any 
of the rest of the family ; Mr. William was ready to drink with him, to 
ride with him, to go to races with him, and to play cards with him. 
When he proposed to go away, they one and all pressed him to stay! 
Madame de Bernstein did not tell him how it arose that he was the 
object of such eager hospitality. He did not know what schemes he 
was serving or disarranging, whose or what anger he was creating. 
He fancied he was welcome because those around him were his kins- 
men, and never thought that those could be his enemies out of whose 
cup he was drinking, and whose hand he was pressing every night and 
morning. J ° 


CHAPTER XY. 


A SUNDAY AT CASTLEWOOD. 

HE second day after 
Harry’s arrival at Castle- 
wood was a Sunday. The 
cliapel appertaining to 
the castle was the village 
church. A door from 
the house communicated 
with a great state pew 
which the family occu- 
pied, and here after due 
time they all took their 
places in order, whilst a 
rather numerous congre- 
gation from the village 
filled the seats below. A 
few ancient dusty ban- 
ners hung from the 
church-roof ; and Harry 
pleased himself in ima- 
gining that they had been 
borne by retainers of his family in the Commonwealth wars, in which, as 
he knew well, his ancestors had taken a loyal and distinguished pait. 
Within the altar-rails was the effigy of the Esmond" of the time of King 
James the First, the common forefather of all the group assembled in 
the family-pew. Madame de Bernstein, in her quality of Bishop’s 
widow, never failed in attendance, and conducted her devotions with a 
gravity almost as exemplary as that of the ancestor yonder, in his 
square beard and red gown, for ever kneeling on his stone hassock 
before his great marble desk and book, under his emblazoned shield ol 
arms. The clergyman, a tall, high-coloured, handsome young man, 
read the service in a lively, agreeable voice, giving almost a dramatic 
point to the chapters of Scripture which he read. The music was good 
—one of the young ladies of the family touching the organ and would 
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have been better but for an interruption and something Hke a burst of 
laughter from the servants’ pew, which was occasioned by Mr. War- 
rington’s lacquey Gumbo, who, knowing the air given out for the psalm, 
began to sing it in a voice so exceedingly loud and sweet, that the whole 
congregation turned towards the African warbler ; the parson himself 
puthis handkerchief to his mouth, and the liveried gentlemen from 
London were astonished out of all propriety. Pleased, perhaps, with 
the sensation which he had created, Mr. Gumbo continued his perform- 
ance until it became almost a solo, and the voice of the clerk himse 
was silenced. For the truth is, that though Gumbo held on to the 
book, along with pretty Molly, the porter’s daughter, who had been the 
first to welcome the strangers to Castlewood, he sang and recited by 
ear and not by note, and could not read a syllable of the verses in the 

book before him. . , „ , 

This choral performance over, a brief sermon in due course followed, 
which, indeed, Hairy thought a deal too short. In a lively, familiar, 
striking discourse the clergyman described a scene of which he had been 
witness the previous week — the execution of a horse-stealer after 
Assizes. He described the man and his previous good character, his 
family, the love they bore one another, and his agony at parting from 
them He depicted the execution in a manner startling, terrible, and 
picturesque. He did not introduce into his sermon the Scripture 
phraseology, such as Hairy had been accustomed to hear it from those 
somewhat Calvinistic preachers whom his mother loved to frequent, but 
rather spoke as one man of the world to other sinful people, who might 
be likely to profit by good advice. The unhappy man, just gone, had 
begun as a farmer of good prospects; he had taken to dunking, card- 
playing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, the vices of the age ; agamst which 
the young clergyman was generously indignant. Then he had got 
poaching, and to horse-stealing, for which he suffered. The divine 
rapidly drew striking and fearful pictures of these rustic cranes. He 
startled his hearers by showing that the Eye of the Law was watching 
the poacher at midnight, and setting traps to catch the criminal. He 
galloped the stolen horse over highway and common, and from one 
county into another, hut showed Retribution ever galloping after, seizing 
the malefactor in the country fair, carrying him before the justice, and 
never unlQcking his manacles till he dropped them at the gallows -foot. 
Heaven be pitiful to the sinner ! The clergyman acted the scene. He 
whispered in the criminal’s ear at the cart. He dropped Ins handker- 
chief on the clerk’s head. Harry started back as that handkerchief 
dropped. The clergyman had been talking for more than twenty 
minutes. Hany could have heard him for an hour more, and thought 
he had not been five minutes in the pulpit. The gentlefolks in the 
great pew were veiy much enlivened by the discourse. Once or 
twice, Harry, who could see the pew where the house servants sate, 
remarked these veiy attentive ; and especially Gumbo, his own man, 
in an attitude of intense consternation. But the smock-frocks did 
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not seem to heed, and clamped out of church quite unconcerned. Gaffer 
Brown and Gammer Jones took the matter as it came, and the rosy- 
cheeked, red-cloaked village lasses sate under their broad hats entirely 
unmoved. My lord, from his pew, nodded slightly to the clergyman in 
the pulpit, when that divine’s head and wig surged up from the cushion. 

“ Sampson has been strong to-day,” said his lordship. “ He has 
assaulted the Philistines in great force.” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful ! ” says Harry. 

“ Bet five to four it was his Assize sermon. He has been over to 
Winton to preach, and to see those dogs,” cries William. 

The organist had played the little congregation out into the sunshine. 
Only Sir Francis Esmond, temp. Jac. I., still knelt on his marble 
hassock, before his prayer-book of stone. Mr. Sampson came out of 
his vestry in his cassock, and nodded to the gentlemen still lingering in 
the great pew. 

“ Come up, and tell us about those dogs,” says Mr. William, and the 
divine nodded a laughing assent. 

The gentlemen passed out of the church into the gallery of their 
house, which connected them with that sacred building. Mr. Sampson 
made his way through the court, and presently joined them. He was 
presented by my lord to the Virginian cousin of the family, Mr. War- 
rington ; the chaplain bowed veiy profoundly, and hoped Mr. Warrington 
w T ould benefit by the virtuous example of his European kinsmen. Was 
he related to Sir Miles Warrington of Norfolk ? Sir Miles w T as Mr. 
Warrington’s father’s elder-brother. What a pity he had a son ! ’Twas 
a pretty estate, and Mr. Warrington looked as if he would become a 
baronetcy, and a fine estate in Norfolk. 

“ Tell me about my uncle,” cried Virginian Harry. 

“ Tell us about those dogs ! ” said English Will, in a breath. 

“ Two more jolly dogs, two more drunken dogs, saving your presence, 
Mr. Warrington, than Sir Miles and his son, I never saw. Sir Miles 
was a staunch friend and neighbour of Sir Robert’s. He can drink down 
any man in the county, except his son and a few more. The other dogs 
about which Mr. William is anxious, for Heaven hath made him a 
prey to dogs and all kinds of birds, like the Greeks in the Iliad — ” 

“ I know that line in the Iliad,” says Harry, blushing. “ I only 
know five more, but I know that one.” And his head fell. He was 
thinking. “ Ah, my dear brother George knew all the Iliad and all the 
Odyssey, and almost every book that was ever written besides ! ” 

“ What on earth ” (only he mentioned a place under the earth) “ are 
you talking about now ? ” asked Will of his reverence. 

The chaplain reverted to the dogs and their performance. He thought 
Mr. William’s dogs were more than a match for them. From dogs they 
w r ent off to horses. Mr. William was very eager about the Six Year Old 
Plate at Huntingdon. “ Have you brought any new T s of it, Parson ? ” 

“ The odds are five to four on Brilhant against the field,” says the 
Parson, gravely, “ but, mind you, Jason is a good horse.” 

i 
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“ Whose horse ? ” asks my lord. 

“ Duke of Ancaster’s. By Cartouche out of Miss Langley,” says the 
divine. “ Have you horse-races in Virginia, Mr. Warrington ? ” 

“ Haven’t we ! ” cries Harry ; “ hut Oh ! I long to see a good English 
race ! ” 

“ Do you — do you — bet a little ? ” continues his reverence. 

“ I have done such a thing,” replies Harry with a smile. 

“ I’ll take Brilhant even against the field, for ponies with you, 
cousin ! ” shouts out Mr. William. 

“ I’ll give or take three to one against Jason ! ” says the clergyman. 

“ I don’t bet on horses I don’t know,” said Harrs', wondering to 
hear the chaplain now, and remembering his sermon half an hour 
before. 

“ Hadn’t you better write home, and ask your mother ? ” says Mr.. 
William, with a sneer. 

“ Will, Will ! ” calls out my lord, “ Our cousin Warrington is free to 
bet, or not, as he likes. Have a care how you venture on either of 
them, Harry Warrington. Will is an old file, in spite of his smooth 
face, and as for Parson Sampson, I defy our ghostly enemy to get the 
better of him.” 

“ Him and all his works, my lord ! ” said Mr. Sampson, with a bow. 

Harry was highly indignant at this allusion to his mother. “ I’ll tell 
you what, cousin Will,” he said, “ lam in the habit of managing my own 
affairs in my own way, without asking any lady to arrange them for me. 
And I’m used to make my own bets upon my own judgment, and don’t 
need any relations to select them for me, thank you. But as I am your 
guest, and, no doubt, you want to show me hospitality, I’ll take your 
bet — there. And so Done and Done.” 

“ Done,” says Will, looking askance. 

“ Of course it is the regular odds, that’s in the paper which you give 
me, cousin ? ” 

“ Well, no, it isn’t” growled Will. “ The odds are five to four, that’s 
the fact, and you may have ’em, if you like.” 

“ Nay, cousin, a bet is a bet ; and I take you, too, Mr. Sampson.” 

“ Three to one against Jason. I lay it. Very good,” says Mr. 
Sampson. 

“ Is it to be ponies, too, Mr. Chaplain ? ” asks Harry with a superb 
air, as if he had Lombard Street in his pocket. 

“ No, no. Thirty to ten. It is enough for a poor priest to win.” 

“ Here goes a great slice out of my quarter’s hundred,” thinks Harry. 
“ Well, I shan’t let these Englishmen fancy that I am afraid of them. I 
didn’t begin, but for the honour of Old Virginia I won’t go back.” 

These pecuniary transactions arranged, William Esmond went away 
scowling towards the stables, where he loved to take his pipe with the 
grooms ; the brisk parson went off to pay his court to the ladies, and 
partake of the Sunday dinner which would presently be served. Lord 
Castlewood and Harry remained for a while together. Since the Vir- 
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ginian's arrival my lord had scarcely spoken with him. In his manners 
he was perfectly friendly, but so silent that he would often sit at the head 
of his table, and leave it without uttering a word. 

“ I suppose yonder property of yours is a fine one by this time?” said 
my lord to Harry. 

“ I reckon it’s almost as big as an English county,” answered Harry, 
" and the land’s as good, too, for many things.” Harry would not have 
the Old Dominion, nor his share in it, underrated. 

“ Indeed!” said my lord, with a look of surprise. “ When it belonged 
to my father it did not yield much.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord. You know how it belonged to your father,” 
died the youth with some spirit. “ It was because my grandfather did 
not choose to claim his light.” * 

“ Of course, of course,” says my lord, hastily. 

“ I mean, cousin, that we of the Virginian house owe you nothing 
but our own,” continued Harry Warrington ; “ but our own, and the 
hospitality which you are now showing me.” 

“ You are heartily welcome to both. You were hurt by the betting 
just now ? ” 

“ Well,” replied the lad, “ I am sort o’ hurt. Your welcome, you see, 
is different to our welcome, and that’s the fact. At home we are glad 
to see a man, hold out a hand to him, and give him of our best. Here 
you take us in, give us beef and claret enough, to be sure, and don t 
seem to care when we come, or when we go. That’s the remark which 
I have been making, since I have been in your lordship’s house ; I can’t 
help telling it out, you see, now ’tis on my mind ; and I think I am a 
little easier now I have said it.” And with this, the excited young 
fellow knocked a billiard-ball across the table, and then laughed, and 
looked at his elder kinsman. 

“ A y la bonne heure ! We are cold to the stranger within and without 
our gates. We don’t take Mr. Harry Warrington into our arms, and 
cry when we see our cousin. We don’t cry when he goes away but 
do we pretend ? ” 

{C No, you don’t. I3ut you try to get the better of him in a bet, says 
Harry, indignantly. 

“ Is there no such practice in Virginia, and don’t sporting men there 
try to overreach one another? What was that story I heard you 
telling our aunt, of the British officers and Tom Somebody of Spot- 
sylvania ? ” 

<* That’s fair ! ” cries Harry. “ That is, it’s usual practice, and a 
stranger must look out. I don’t mind the parson ; if he "wins, he may 
have and welcome. But a relation ! To think that my own blood 
cousin wants money out of me ! ” 

“ A Newmarket man would get the better of his father. My brother 

* This matter is discussed in the Author’s previous work, “The Memoirs of 
Colonel Esmond.” t 0 
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has been on the turf, since he rode over to it from Cambridge. If you 
play at cards with him — and he will if you will let him — he will beat 
you if he can.” 

“ Well, I’m ready ! ” cries Harry. “ I’ll play any game with him 
that I know, or I’ll jump with him, or I’ll ride with him, or I’ll row 
with him, or I’ll wrestle with him, or I’ll shoot with him — there now.” 

The Senior was greatly entertained, and held out his hand to the 
boy. “ Anything, but don’t fight with him,” said my lord. 

“ If I do, I’ll whip him ! hanged if I don’t ! ” cried the lad. But a 
look of surprise and displeasure on the nobleman’s part recalled him to 
better sentiments. “ A hundred pardons, my lord ! ” he said, blushing 
very red, and seizing his cousin’s hand. “ I talked of ill manners, 
being angry and hurt just now; but ’tis doubly ill-mannered of me to 
show my anger, and boast about my prowess to my own host and kins- 
man. It’s not the practice with us Americans to boast, believe me, 
it’s not.” 

“ You are the first I ever met,” says my lord with a smile, “ and I 
take you at your word. And I give you fair warning about the cards, 
and the betting, that is all, my boy.” 

“ Leave a Virginian alone ! We are a match for most men, we are,” 
resumed the boy. 

Lord Castlewood did not laugh. His eyebrows only arched for a 
moment, and his grey eyes turned towards the ground. “ So you can 
bet fifty guineas, and afford to lose them ? So much the better for 
you, cousin. Those great Virginian estates yield a great revenue, do 
they ? ” 

“ More than sufficient for all of us — for ten times as many as we are 
now,” replied Harry. (“ What, he is pumping me,” thought the lad.) 

“ And your mother makes her son and heir a handsome allowance ? ’ 

“ As much as ever I choose to draw, my lord ! ” cried Hany. 

“ Peste ! I wish I had such a mother ! ” cried my lord. “ But I 
have only the advantage of a stepmother, and she draws me. There is 
the dinner-bell. Shall we go into the eating-room ? ” and taking his 
young friend’s arm, my lord led him to the apartment where that meal 
was waiting. 

Parson Sampson formed the delight of the entertainment, and 
amused the ladies with a hundred agreeable stories. Besides being 
chaplain to his lordship, he was a preacher in London, at the new 
chapel in May Fair, for which my Lady Whittlesea (so well known in 
the reign of George I.) had left an endowment. He had the choicest 
stories of all the clubs and coteries — the very latest news of who had 
run away with whom — the last bon-mot of Mr. Selwyn — the last wild 
bet of March and Rockingham. He knew how the old king had 
quarrelled with Madame Walmoden, and the Duke was suspected of 
having a new love, who was in favour at Carlton House with the 
Princess of Wales, and who was hung last Monday, and how well he 
behaved in the cart. My lord’s chaplain poured out all this intelligence 
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to the amused ladies and the delighted young provincial, seasoning 
his conversation with such plain terms and lively jokes as made Harry 
stare, who was newly arrived from the Colonies, and unused to the 
elegances of London life. The ladies, old and young, laughed quite 
cheerfully at the lively jokes. Do not be frightened, ye fair readers of 
the present day ! We are not going to outrage your sweet modesties, 
or call blushes on your maiden cheeks. But ’tis certain that their 
ladyships at Castlewood never once thought of being shocked, but 
sate listening to the parson’s funny tales, until the chapel bell, clinking 
for afternoon sendee, summoned his reverence away for half-an-hour. 
There was no sermon. He would he back in the drinking of a’ bottle 
of Burgundy. Mr. Will called a fresh one, and the chaplain tossed off 
a glass ere he ran out. 



Ere the half-hour was over, Mr. Chaplain was hack again bawling 
for another bottle. This discussed, they joined the ladies, and a couple 
of card tables were set out, as, indeed, they were for many hours every 
day, at which the whole of the family party engaged. Madame de 
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Bernstein could beat any one of her kinsfolk at picquet, and there was 
only Mr. Chaplain in the whole circle who was at all a match for her 
ladyship. 

In this easy manner the Sabbath day passed. The evening was 
beautiful, and there was talk of adjourning to a cool tankard and a 
game of whist in a summer-house ; but the company voted to sit in- 
doors, the ladies declaring they thought the aspect of three honours in 
their hand, and some good court cards, more beautiful than the loveliest 
scene of nature ; and so the sun went behind the elms, and still they 
were at their cards ; and the rooks came home cawing their even song, 
and they never stirred except to change partners ; and the chapel clock 
tolled hour after hour unheeded, so delightfully were they spent oyer 
the pasteboard ; and the moon and stars came out ; and it was nine 
o’clock, and the groom of the chambers announced that supper was 
ready. 

Whilst they sate at that meal, the post-boy’s twanging horn was heard, 
as he trotted into the village with his letter-bag. My lord’s bag was 
brought in presently from the village, and his letters, which he put 
aside, and his newspaper, which he read. He smiled as he came to a 
paragraph, looked at his Virginian cousin, and handed the paper over 
to his brother Will, who by this time was very comfortable, having had 
pretty good luck all the evening, and a great deal of liquor. 

“ Read that, Will,” says my lord. 

Mr. William took the paper, and, reading the sentence pointed out 
by his brother, uttered an exclamation which caused all the ladies to 
cry out. 

“ Gracious heavens, William ! What has happened ? ” cries one or 
the other fond sister. 

“ Mercy, child, why do you swear so dreadfully ? ” asks the young 
man’s fond mamma. 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” inquires Madame de Bernstein, who has 
fallen into a doze after her usual modicum of punch and beer. 

“ Read it, Parson ! ” says Mr. William, thrusting the paper over to 
the chaplain, and looking as fierce as a Turk. 

“ Bit, by the Lord ! ” roars the chaplain, dashing down the paper. 

“ Cousin Harry, you are in luck,” said my lord, taking up the sheet, 
and reading from it. “ The Six-year old Plate at Huntingdon was won 
by Jason, beating Brilliant, Pytho, and Ginger. The odds were five to 
four on Brilliant against the field, three to one against Jason, seven to 
two against Pytho, and twenty to one against Ginger.” 

“ I owe you a half-year’s income of my poor living, Mr. Warrington,” 
groaned the parson. “ I will pay when my noble patron settles 
with me.” 

“ A curse upon the luck ! ” growls Mr. William ; “ that comes of 
betting on a Sunday,” — and he sought consolation in another great 
bumper. 
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“ Nay, cousin Will. It was but in jest,” cried Harry. “ I can’t 
think of taking my cousin’s money.” 

“ Curse me, sir, do you suppose, if I lose, I can’t pay ? ” asks Mr. 
William ; “ and that I want to be beholden to any man alive? That 
is a good joke. Isn’t it, Parson ? ” 

“ I think I have heard better,” said the clergyman ; to which 
William replied, “ Hang it, let us have another bowl.” Let us hope 
the ladies did not wait for this last replenishment of liquor, for it is 
certain they had had plenty already during the evening. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

IK WHICH GUMBO SHOWS SKILL WITH THE OLD ENGLISH WEAPON. 


UR young Virginian having won these 
sums of money from his cousin and 
the chaplain, was in duty bound to 
give them a chance of recovering 
their money, and I am afraid his 
mamma and other sound moralists 
would scarcely approve of his way of 
life. He played at cards a great deal 
too much. Besides the daily whist or 
quadrille with the ladies, which set in 
soon after dinner at three o’clock, and 
lasted until supper time, there oc- 
curred games involving the gain or 
loss of very considerable sums of 
money, in which all the gentlemen, 
my lord included, took part. Since 
their Sunday’s conversation, his lord- 
ship was more free and confidential with 
his kinsman than he had previously 
been, betted with him quite affably, and engaged him at backgammon 
and picquet. Mr. William and the pious chaplain liked a little hazard ; 
though his diversion was enjoyed on the sly, and unknown to the ladies 
of the house, who had exacted repeated promises from Cousin Will, that 
he would not lead the Virginian into mischief, and that he would him- 
self keep out of it. So Will promised as much as his aunt or his 
mother chose to demand from him, gave them his word that he 
would never play, no never; and when the family retired to rest, 
Mr. Will would walk over with a dice-box and a rum-bottle to 
Cousin Harry’s quarters, where he, and Hal, and his reverence would 
sit and play until daylight. 

When Hairy gave to Lord Castlewood those flourishing descrip- 
tions of the maternal estate in America, he had not wished to 
mislead his kinsman, or to boast, or to tell falsehoods, for the lad 
was of a very honest and truth-telling nature; but, in his life at- 
home, it must be owned that the young fellow had had acquaintance 
with all sorts of queer company,— liorse-jockies, tavern-loungers, gam- 
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bling and sporting-men, of whom a great number were found in liis 
native colony. A landed aristocracy, with a population of negroes 
to work their fields, and cultivate their tobacco and corn, had little 
other way of amusement than in the hunting-field, or over the cards 
and the punch-bowl. The hospitality of the province was unbounded : 
eveiy man’s house was his neighbour’s ; and the idle gentlefolks rode 
from one mansion to another, finding in each pretty much the same 
sport — welcome, and rough plenty. The Virginian Squire had often a 
bare-footed valet, and a cobbled saddle ; but there was plenty of corn for 
the horses, and abundance of drink and venison for the master within 
the tumble-down fences, and behind the cracked windows of the hall. 
Harry had slept on many a straw mattrass, and engaged in endless, 
jolly night-bouts over claret and punch in cracked bowls till morning 
came, and it was time to follow’ the hounds. His poor brother w r as of a 
much more sober sort, as the lad owned with contrition. So it is that 
Nature makes folks ; and some love books and tea, and some like Bur- 
gundy and a gallop across country. Our young fellow’s tastes were 
speedily made visible to his friends in England. None of them w’ere 
partial to the Puritan discipline ; nor did they like Harry the v’orse for 
not being the least of a milksop. Manners, you see, w r ere looser a 
hundred years ago ; tongues were vastly more free and easy ; names 
w r ere named, and things w’ere done, which we should screech now to hear 
mentioned. Yes, Madam, we are not as our ancestors were. Ought 
we not to thank the Fates that have improved our morals so prodigi- 
ously, and made us so eminently virtuous ? 

So, keeping a shrew’d keen eye upon people round about him, and 
fancying, not incorrectly, that his cousins w’ere disposed to pump him, 
Harry Warrington had thought fit to keep his owui counsel regarding 
his own affairs, and in all games of chance or matters of sport was 
quite a match for the three gentlemen into wiiose company he had 
fallen. Even in the noble game of billiards he could hold his own after 
a few days’ play with his cousins and their revered pastor. His grand- 
father loved the game, and had over from Europe one of the very few’ 
tables which existed in his Majesty’s province of Virginia. Nor though 
Mr. Will could beat him at the commencement, could he get undue 
odds out of the young gamester. After their first bet, Harry w’as on 
his guard with Mr. Will, and cousin William owned, not without re- 
spect, that the American w’as his match in most things, and his better 
in many. But though Harry played so well that he could beat the 
parson, and soon w’as the equal of Will, who of course could beat both 
the girls, how came it, that in the contests with these, especially with 
one of them, Mr. Warrington frequently came off second ? He w r as 
profoundly courteous to every being who w r ore a petticoat : nor has that 
traditional politeness yet left his country. All the w’omen of the 
Castlewood establishment loved the young gentleman. The grim 
housekeeper was mollified by him : the fat cook greeted him with 
blow’sy smiles ; the ladies’ maids, whether of the French or the English 
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nation, smirked and giggled in liis behalf ; the pretty porter’s daughter 
at the lodge had always a kind word in reply to his. Madame de 
Bernstein took note of all these things, and, though she said nothing, 
watched carefully the boy’s disposition and behaviour. 

Who can say how old Lady Maria Esmond was ? Books of the 
Peerage were not so many in those days as they are in our blessed 
times, and I cannot tell to a few years, or even a lustre or two. When 
Will used to say she was five-and-thirty, he was abusive, and, besides, 
was always given to exaggeration. Maria was Will’s half sister. She 
and my lord were children of the late Lord Castlewood’s first wife, a 
German lady, whom, ’tis known, my lord married in the time of Queen 
Anne’s wars. Baron Bernstein, who married Maria’s Aunt Beatrix, 
Bishop Tusher’s widow, was also a German, a Hanoverian nobleman, 
and relative of the first Lady Castlewood. If my Lady Maria was 
bom under George I., and his Majesty George II. had been thirty years 
on the throne, how could she be seven-and-twenty, as she told Harry 
Warrington she was ? “ I am old, child,” she used to say. She used 

to call Harry “ child ” when they were alone. “ I am a hundred years 
old. I am seven-and-twenty. I might be your mother almost.” To 
which Harry would reply, “ Your ladyship might be the mother of all 
the cupids, I am sure. You don’t look twentv, on my word you do 
not ! ” 

Lady Maria looked any age you liked. She was a fair beauty with 
a dazzling white and red complexion, an abundance of fair hair which 
flowed over her shoulders, and beautiful round arms which showed to 
uncommon advantage when she played at billiards with Cousin Harry. 
When she had to stretch across the table to make a stroke, that youth 
■caught glimpses of a little ancle, a little clocked stocking, and a little 
black satin slipper with a little red heel, which filled him with unutter- 
able rapture, and made him swear that there never was such a foot, 
ancle, clocked-stocking, satin slipper in the world. And yet, O you 
foolish Harry ! your mother’s foot was ever so much more slender, and 
half an inch shorter, than Lady Maria’s. But, somehow, boys do not 
look at their mamma’s slippers and ancles with rapture. 

No doubt Lady Maria was very kind to Harry when they were alone. 
Before her sister, aunt, stepmother, she made fight of him, calling him 
a simpleton, a chit, and who knows what trivial names ? Behind his 
back, and even before his face, she mimicked his accent, which smacked 
somewhat of his province. Harry blushed and corrected the faulty 
intonation, under his English monitresses. His aunt pronounced that 
they would soon make him a pretty fellow. 

Lord Castlewood, we have said, became daily more familiar and 
friendly with his guest and relative. Till the crops were off the ground 
there was no sporting, except an occasional cock-matcli at Winchester, 
and a bull-baiting at Hexton Fair. Harry and Will rode off to many 
jolly fairs and races round about : the young Virginian was presented 
to some of the county families — the Henleys of the Grange, the Crawleys 
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of Queen’s Crawley, the Redmaynes of Lionsden, and so forth. The 
neighbours came in their great heavy coaches, and passed two or 
three days in country fashion. More of them would have come, but for 
the fear all the Castlewood family had of offending Madame de Bernstein. 
She did not like country company ; the rustical society and conversation 
annoyed her. “ We shall be merrier when my aunt leaves us,” the young 
folks owned. “ We have cause, as you may imagine, for being very 
civil to her. You know what a favourite she was with our papa ? And 
with reason. She got him his earldom, being very well indeed at court 
at that time with the King and Queen. She commands here naturally, 
perhaps a little too much. We are all afraid of her : even my elder 
brother stands in awe of her, and my stepmother is much more obe- 
dient to her than she ever was to my papa, whom she ruled with a rod 
of iron. But Castlewood is merrier when our aunt is not here. At 
least we have much more company. You will come to us in our gay 
days, Harry, won’t you ? Of course you will : this is your home, sir. 
I was so pleased, O so pleased, when my brother said he considered 
it was your home ! ” 

A soft hand is held out after this pretty speech, a pair of very well- 
preserved blue eyes look exceedingly friendly. Harry grasps liis 
cousin’s hand with ardour. I do not know what privilege of cousinsliip 
he would not like to claim, only he is so timid. They call the English 
selfish and cold. He at first thought his relatives were so : but how 
mistaken he was ! How kind and affectionate they are, especially the 
Earl, and dear, dear Maria ! How he wishes he could recall that letter 
which he had written to Mrs. Mountain and his mother, in which he 
hinted that his welcome had been a cold one ! The Earl his cousin was 
everything that was land, had promised to introduce him to London 
society, and present him at Court, and at White’s. He was to consider 
Castlewood as his English home. He had been most hasty in his 
judgment regarding his relatives in Hampshire. All this, with many 
contrite expressions, he wrote in his second dispatch to Virginia. And 
he added, for it hath been hinted that the young gentleman did not 
spell at this [early time with especial accuracy, “ My cousm, the Lady 
Maria, is a perfect Angle.” 

“ Ille prater omnes angulus ridet ,” muttered little Mr. Dempster, at 
home in Virginia. 

“ The child can’t be falling in love with his angle, as he calls her ! 
cries out Mountain. 

“ Pooh, pooh ! my niece Maria is forty !” says Madam Esmond. “ I 
perfectly well recollect her when I was at home a great, gawky, 
carrotty creature, with a foot like a pair of bellows. Where is truth, 
forsooth, and who knoweth it ? Is Beauty Beautiful, or is it only our 
eyes that make it so ? Does V enus squint ? Has she got a splay foot, 
red hair, and a crooked back? Anoint my eyes, good Fairy Puck, so 
that I may ever consider the Beloved Object a paragon ! Above all, 
keep on anointing my mistress’s dainty peepers with the very strongest 
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ointment, so tliat my noddle may ever appear lovely to her, and that 
she may continue to crown my honest ears with fresh roses ! 

Now, not only was Harry Warrington a favourite with some in 
the drawing-room, and all the ladies of the servants’-hall, but, like 
master like man, his valet Gumbo was very much admired and respected 
by very many of the domestic circle. Gumbo had a hundred accom- 
plishments. He was famous as a fisherman, huntsman, blacksmith. 
He could dress hair beautifully, and improved himself in the art under 
my Lord’s own Swiss gentleman. He was great at cooking many of 
his Virginian dishes, and learned many new culinary secrets from my 
Lord’s French man. We have heard how exquisitely and melodiously 
he sang at church ; and he sang not only sacred but secular music, often 
inventing airs and composing rude words after the habit of his people. 
He played the fiddle so charmingly, that he set all the girls dancing in 
Castlewood Hall, and was ever welcome to a gratis mug of ale at the 
Three Castles in the village, if he would but bring his fiddle with him. 
He was good-natured and loved to play for the village children : so that 
Mr. Warrington’s negro was a universal favourite in all the Castlewood 
domain. 

Now it was not difficult for the servants’-hall folks to perceive that 
Mr. Gumbo was a liar, which fact was undoubted in spite of all his 
good qualities. For instance, that day at church when he pretended to 
read out of Molly’s psalm-book, he sang quite other words than those 
which were down in the book, of which he could not decipher a syllable. 
And he pretended to understand music, whereupon the Swiss valet 
brought him some, and Master Gumbo turned the page upside down. 
These instances of long-bow practice daily occurred, and were patent to 
all the Castlewood household. They knew Gumbo was a liar, perhaps 
not thinking the worse of him for this weakness ; but they did not 
know how great a liar he was, and believed him much more than they 
had any reason for doing, and because, I suppose, they liked to believe 
him. 

Whatever might be his feelings of wonder and envy on first viewing 
the splendour and comforts of Castlewood, Mr. Gumbo kept his senti- 
ments to himself, and examined the place, park, appointments, stables, 
very coolly. The horses, he said, were very well, what there were of 
them ; but at Castlewood in Virginia they had six times as many, and 
let me see, fourteen eighteen grooms to look after them. Madam 
Esmond’s carriages were much finer than my lord’s, — great deal more 
gold on the panels. As for her gardens, they covered acres, and they 
grew every kind of flower and fruit under the sun. Pine-apples and 
peaches ? Pine-apples and peaches were so common, they were given 
to pigs in his country. They had twenty forty gardeners, not white 
gardeners, all black gentlemen, like hisself. In the house were twenty 
forty gentlemen in livery, besides women-servants, — never could 
remember how many women-servants, — dere were so many : tink dere 
were fifty women-servants, — all Madam Esmond’s property, and worth 
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ever so many hundred pieces of eight a-piece. How much was a piece 
of eight ? Bigger than a guinea, a piece of eight was. Tink, Madam 
Esmond have twenty thirty thousand guineas a-year, — have whole 
rooms full of gold and plate. Came to England in one of her ships ; 
have ever so many ships, Gumbo can’t count how many ships ; and 
estates, covered all over with tobacco and negroes, and reaching out for 
a week’s journey. Was Master Harry heir to all this property ? Of 
course, now Master George was killed and scalped by the Indians. 
Gumbo had killed ever so many Indians, and tried to save Master 
George, but he was Master Harry’s boy, — and Master Harry was as 
rich, — 0, as rich as ever he like. He wore black now, because Master 
George was dead ; but you should see his chests full of gold-clothes, 
and lace, and jewels, at Bristol. Of course, Master Harry was the 
richest man in all Virginia, and might have twenty sixty servants ; 
only he liked travelling with one best, and that one, it need scarcely be 
said, was Gumbo. 

This story was not invented at once, but gradually elicited from Mr. 
Gumbo, who might have uttered some trifling contradictions during the 
progress of the narrative, but by the time he had told his tale twice or 
thrice in the servants’ hall or the butler’s private apartment, he was 
pretty perfect and consistent in his part, and knew accurately the num- 
ber of slaves Madam Esmond kept, and the amount of income which 
she enjoyed. The truth is, that as four or five blacks are required to 
do the work of one white man, the domestics in American establish- 
ments are much more numerous than in ours ; and, like the houses of 
most other Virginian landed proprietors, Madam Esmond’s mansion and 
stables swarmed with negroes. 

Mr. Gumbo’s account of his mistress’s wealth and splendour was 
carried to my lord by his lordship’s man, and to Madame de Bernstein 
and my ladies by their respective waiting-women, and, we may be sure, 
lost nothing in the telling. A young gentleman in England is not the 
less liked because he is reputed to be the heir to vast wealth and pos- 
sessions ; when Lady Castlewood came to hear of Harry’s prodigious 
expectations, she repented of her first cool reception of him, and of 
having pinched her daughter’s arm till it was black and blue for having 
been extended towards the youth in too friendly a manner. Was it too 
late to have him back into those fair arms? Lady Fanny was 
welcome to try, and resumed the dancing-lessons. The Countess would 
play the music with all her heart. But, how provoking ! that odious, 
sentimental Maria would always insist upon being in the room ; 
and, as sure as Fanny walked in the gardens or the park, so sure would 
her sister come trailing after her. As for Madame de Bernstein, she 
laughed, and was amused at the stories of the prodigious fortune of her 
Virginian relatives. She knew her half-sister’s man of business in 
London, and very likely was aware of the real state of Madam Esmond’s 
money matters ; but she did not contradict the rumours which Gumbo 
and his fellow-servants had set afloat ; and was not a little diverted by 
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tlie effect which these reports had upon the behaviour of the Castlewood 
family towards their young kinsman. 

“Hang him! Is he so rich, Molly?” said my lord to his elder 
sister. “ Then good-by to our chances with your aunt. The Baroness 
will he sure to leave him all her money to spite us, and because he 
doesn’t want it. Nevertheless, the lad is a good lad enough, and it is 
not his fault, being rich, you know.” 

“ He is very simple and modest in his habits for one so wealthy,” 
remarks Maria. 

“ Bich people often are so,” says my lord. “ If I were rich, I often 
think I would be the greatest miser, and live in rags and on a crust. 
Depend on it there is no pleasure so enduring as money-getting. It 
grows on you, and increases with old age. But because I am as 
poor as Lazarus, I dress in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day.” 

Maria went to the book-room and got the “ History of Virginia, by 
R. B. Gent” — and read therein what an admirable climate it was, and 
how all kinds of fruit and corn grew in that province, and what noble 
rivers were those of Potomac and Rappahannoc, abounding in all sorts 
of fish. And she wondered whether the climate would agree with 
her, and whether her aunt would like her ? And Harry was sure his 
mother would adore her, so would Mountain. And when he was 
asked about the number of his mother’s servants, he said, they certainly 
had more servants than are seen in England — he did not know how 
many. But the negroes did not do near as much work as English 
servants did : hence the necessity of keeping so great a number. As 
for some others of Gumbo’s details which were brought to him, he 
laughed and said the boy was wonderful as a romancer, and in telling 
such stories he supposed was trying to speak out for the honour of the 
family. 

So Harry was modest as well as rich ! His denials only served to 
confirm his relatives’ opinion regarding his splendid expectations. 
More and more the Countess and the ladies were friendly and affec- 
tionate with him. More and more Mr. Will betted with him, and 
wanted to sell him bargains. Harry’s simple dress and equipage only 
served to confirm his friends’ idea of his wealth. To see a young man 
of his rank and means with but one servant, and without horses or a 
carriage of his own — what modesty ! When he went to London he 
would cut a better figure ? Of course he would. Castlewood would 
introduce him to the best society in the capital, and he would appear as 
he ought to appear at St. James’s. No man could be more pleasant, 
wicked, lively, obsequious than the -worthy chaplain, Mr. Sampson. 
How proud he would be if he could show his young friend a little of 
London life ! — if he could warn rogues off him, and keep him out of 
the way of harm ! Mr. Sampson was very kind : eveiybody was very 
kind. Harry liked quite well the respect that was paid to him. As 
Madam Esmond’s son he thought perhaps it was his due : and took 
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for granted that lie was the personage which his family imagined him 
to be. How should he know better, who had never as yet seen any 
place hut his own province, and why should he not respect his own 
condition when other people respected it so ? So all the little knot of 
people at Castlewoood House, and from these the people in Castlewood 
village, and from thence the people in the whole county, chose to ima- 
gine that Mr. Harry Esmond Warrington was the heir of immense 
wealth, and a gentleman of very great importance, because his negro 
valet told lies about him in the servants’-liall. 

Harry’s aunt, Madame de Bernstein, after a week or two, began to 
tire of Castlewood and the inhabitants of that mansion, and the neigh- 
bours who came to visit them. This clever woman tired of most things 
and people sooner or later. So she took to nodding and sleeping over 
the chaplain’s stories, and to doze at her whist and over her dinner, and 
to be veiy snappish and sarcastic in her conversation with her Esmond 
nephews and nieces, hitting out blows at my lord and his brother the 
jockey, and my ladies, widowed and unmarried, who winced under her 
scornful remarks, and bore them as they best might. The cook, whom 
she had so praised on first coming, now gave her no satisfaction ; the 
wine was corked; the house was damp, dreary, and full of drafts; the 
doors would not shut, and the chimneys were smoky. She began to 
think the Tunbridge waters were very necessary for her, and ordered 
the doctor, who came to her from the neighbouring town of Hexton, to 
order those waters for her benefit. 

“ I wish to Heaven she would go ! ” growled my lord, who was the 
most independent member of his family. “ She may go to Tunbridge, 
or she may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho, for me. ’ 

“Shall Fanny and I come with you to Tunbridge, dear Baroness ? ” 
asked Lady Castlewood of her sister-in-law. 

“Not for worlds, my dear ! The doctor orders me absolute quiet, 
and if you came I should have the knocker going all day, and Fanny’s 
lovers would never be out of the house,” answered the Baroness, who 
was quite weaiy of Lady Castlewood’s company. 

“I wish I could be of any sendee to my aunt!” said the senti- 
mental Lady Maria, demurely. 

“ My good child, what can you do for me? You cannot play picquet 
so well as my maid, and I have heard all your songs till I am perfectly 
tired of them ! One of the gentlemen might go with me : at least make 
the journey, and see me safe from highwaymen.” 

“ I ’m sure, Ma’am, I shall be glad to ride with you, said Mr. 

wrn. 

“ O, not you ! I don’t want you, William,” cried the young man s 
aunt. “ Why do not you offer, and where are your American man- 
ners, you ungracious Harry Warrington ? Don t swear, Will. Harry 
is much better company than you are, and much better ton too, 
sir.” 

“ Tong, indeed, confound his tong,” growled envious Will to himself. 
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“ I dare say I shall be tired of him, as I am of other folks,” continued 
the Baroness. “ I have scarcely seen Harry at all in these last days. 
You shall ride with me to Tunbridge^ Harry ! ” 

At this direct appeal, and to no one’s wonder more than that of his 
aunt, Mr. Harry Warrington blushed, and hemmed and lia’d : and at 
at length said, “ I have promised my cousin Castlewood to go over to 
Hexton Petty Sessions with him to-morrow. He thinks I should see 
how the Courts here are conducted — and — and — the partridge shooting 
will soon begin, and I have promised to be here for that, Ma’am.” 
Saying which words, Harry Warrington looked as red as a poppy, 
whilst Lady Maria held her meek face downwards, and nimbly plied 
her needle. 

“ You actually refuse to go with me to Tunbridge Wells ? ” called 
out Madame Bernstein, her eyes lightening, and her face flushing up 
with anger, too. 

“ N°t to ride with you, Ma’am ; that I will do with all my heart ; 
but to stay there — I have promised. ...” 

“ Enough, enough, sir ! I can go alone, and don’t want your escort,” 
cried the irate old lady, and rustled out of the room. 

The Castlewood family looked at each other with wonder. Will 
whistled. Lady Castlewood glanced at Fanny, as much as to say, His 
chance is over. Lady Maria never lifted up her eyes from her tambour- 
frame. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATUBAL CONSEQUENCE, 

tIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


stion is a weakness or want of power 
digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
rhat we eat and drink into healthy 
for the proper nourishment of the 
system. It is caused by everything 
weakens the system in general, or the 
h in particular. From it proceed 
all the diseases to which we are 
for it is very certain, that if we could 
5 keep the stomach right we should 
ie by old age or accident. Indigestion 
ies a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
amongst the most prominent of its 
ble effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ppetite, sometimes attended with a 
nt craving for drink, a distension or 
; of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
aeartbum, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
isant taste in the month, perhaps sick- 
umbling noise in the bowels : in some 
if depraved digestion there is nearly a 
>te disrelish for food, hut still the 
be is not greatly impaired, as at the 
period of meals persons so afflicted can 
irtily, although without much gratifi- 
; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
equent attendants, general debility, 
languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
y become irritable and desponding, 
eat anxiety is observable in the coun- 
e; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
and dejected, under great appre- 
n of some imaginary danger, will start 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
e so agitated that they require some 
[> calm and collect themselves ; yet for 
j the mind is exhilarated without much 


difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &e. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably he something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic hitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Elowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity, of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine .must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Elowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
lowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
cized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess, all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
j ury from taking them, but, on the contrary , 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills , it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of everj 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, u 
other words, invigorates the nervous anc 
muscular systems. The solidity or nrmnes 
of the whole tissue of the body which a 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Ctmoml 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time o 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary n 
fluence on the whole frame, is more coi 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is coi 
tained the largest quantity of the tome pru 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervac 
the whole system, through which it difrus 
health and strength sufficient to resist t 
formation of disease, and also to fortify tl 
constitution against contagion; as such, the 
general use is strongly recommended as 
preventative during the prevalence or mail 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, a 
to persons attending sick rooms they are 1 
valuable as in no one instance have they ei 
failed in preventing the taking of lllnei 
even under the most trying circumstancec 
As Norton’s Camomile Pills are par 
cularly recommended for all stomach co: 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be < 
pected that some advice should be gn 
respecting diet, though after all that has be 
writtenuponthe subject, afterthe publicati 
of volume upon volume, after the coun 
has, as it were, been inundated with pr 
tical essays on diet as a means of prolong! 
life, it would be unnecessary to say mo 
did we not feel it our duty to make ; 
humble endeavour of inducing the public 
regard them not, but to adopt that cou 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, t 
by common sense. Those persons who sti 
the wholesomes, and are governed by 
opinions of writers on diet, are umfori 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mi 
There can be no doubt that the palate is 
signed to inform us what is proper for 
stomach, and of course that must best 
struct us wbat food to take, and what 
avoid : we want no other adviser. JNotJi 
can be more clear than that those artii 
which are agreeable to the taste were 
nature intended for our food and sustenai 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of naf 
production : if they are pure and unad 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by tl 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


3 


they will only injure by abuse. Con- I 
ntly, whatever the palate approves, eat 
[rink always in moderation, but never 
cess; keeping in mind that the first 
ss of digestion is performed in the 
h, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
ier that the stomach may be able to do 
ork properly, it is requisite the first 
>ss should be well performed : this con- 
in masticating or chewing the solid 
so as to break down and separate the 
s and small substances of meat and ve- 
>les, mixing them well, and blending the 
e together before they are swallowed ; 
t is particularly urged upon all to take 
y of time to their meals and never eat 
iste. If you conform to this short and 
le, but comprehensive advice, and find 
there are various things which others 
ind drink with pleasure and without in- 
enience, and which would be pleasant 
>urself only that they disagree, you may 
ace conclude that the fault is in the 
ach, that it does not possess the power 
h it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
)d the better. A very short trial of this 
cine will best prove how soon it will 
:he stomach in a condition to perform 
. ease all the work which nature in- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
ljoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
lual article of food which disagrees with 
ts unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
?t that a small meal well digested affords 
) nourishment to the system than a large 
even of the same food, when digested 
?rfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
3 , ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
le ever so enchanting, never forget that 
)erance tends to preserve health, and 
health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
Id an impropriety be at anytime, or ever 
ften committed, by which the stomach 
mes overloaded or disordered, render it 
ediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
omile Pills , which will so promptly as- 


sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often tff>set the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and, whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13^d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Eloweks. 


• Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors, 

Be particular to ask for “HORTON’S FILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CUBE FOR GOVT AID RHEUMATISM. 

“ The Eighth Plague ,” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “is the Gout , and that man w> 
discovers a Medicine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country ; but he who ct 
effect a cure should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as St. PauVs y as wide 
the Thames , and as lasting as time.” 

SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 

are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at Is. 1 \d. y and 2s. 9 d. per Pox; the form 
containing doses far five, and the latter for fifteen days; and so many individuals, wl 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Rheumatism, are now ready and willing to be 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly ch* 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared 
them. There are many instances in which persons have been completely restored 
health and activity by taking Simco’s Gout Pills, who have suffered from Rheumai 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence, having lost the use 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they £ 
warranted not to contain any preparation of Mercury whatever ; they seldom prodr 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharpen t 
appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Rheumatic Goi 
Rheumatic Pever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use 
approaching attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complaints 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 


A CSiEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFRET’S EXTRACT OF EIDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving t 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance ; being at once a most fragr£ 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redne 
&c. ; and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and f 
from dryness, scurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by c< 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smoo 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invali 
ble, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rou^ 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of 1 
cold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will 
found beyond all praise to use as a Pamily Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9 d. with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


IIFLUEIZA) COUGHS, AND COLDS. 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE~OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering fr 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complai 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as rec< 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; . and Asthma 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utm 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at 1«. 1 \d. y aad 2s. 9 d. each. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN 



COD LIVER OIL, 

i PREPARED IN THE IOFPODEN ISLES, NORWAY: 

AND PUT TO THE 

TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

BY DR. DE JONGH, 



OF THE HAGUE, 


KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 

r. te Medical Officer of the Dutch Army, Corresponding Member of the “Soci4t<5 Medico-Pratique H 
iAte M A s author of a treatise entitled “Disquisitio comparativa chemico-medica de 
° f tribusolei jecoris aselli speciebus - (Utrecht, 1843), and of a work ent^led 
“ L’Huile de Foie de morue envisages sous tous les rappoits 
comme moyen tb&rapeutique” (Paris, 1853); etc,, etc., 

Administered with speedy and marked success in the treatment of 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


DR. DR JOHOH, an eminent Dutch physician has, as is well known devoted him- 
self for upwards of sixteen years to a series of scientific researches into the n iture 
and properties of Cod Liver Oil. His works, recording these investigations, “lave 
been translated into most of the European languages; by universal admission, 
they are regarded by the Faculty as the standard authority upon the subject; and m 
addition terthe spontaneous approval and highly flattering testimonials from some of 

the most distinguished medical men and scientific chemists in Europe, they liavj been 
tne moss uissmg Leopold I., the King of the Belgians, conferring the 

rewarded by his Majesty L ^ f he , Gold Medal of Meiit, and 

n! the Kill of the Netherlands, with a Silver Medal 

SP Dr U de^Jcwg^s^ elaborate Chemical investigations and therapeutical expedients 
with the several kinds of Cod Liver Oil, have demonstrated the superior efficacy of 
Sk pure Light Brown Oil, which effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates 
“Siric a much shorter time than the Pale Ofi; iodine, phosphate of lime 
volatile°acid and the elements of the bile— imparting the colour to the Oil, and 
deemed amongst its most active and essential principles -being iiivanably present m 
larger quantities than in the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and 
land, which, by their mode of preparation, are in a great measure deprived o f thos 

active properties. 


f 



EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


3Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A. 

Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, Liverpool, Membre de VAcadtmie Nationals 
de France, Author of “Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and Manufactures,” dec., <kc. 

“ Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in fa- 
vour of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority overall 
the other kinds that are vended. I have submitted 
the Oil to the usual tests ; and, finding it to contain 
all the ingredients enumerated by you in your work, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
it a genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to 
the confidence of the Medical Profession.” 

William Allen Miller, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 
of “Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, dec., dec. 

“ The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
fey myself. I have no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be — genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, 
as they possess the composition of this substance, 
and exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical cha- 
racters by which this Oil is distinguished, and to 
which its medicinal qualities are attributed.” 

A. B. Granville, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” The Spas of 

England,” “ On Sudden Death,” dec., dec. 
“Dr. Granville lias used Dr. de Jongh’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 
and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform 
in its qualities; He has found that this particular 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the admi- 
nistration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils.” 

G. Radclyffe HalITEsq7M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 

Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay, Author of “Essay on the 
Bronchial Tubes,” dec., dec. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons: — 
I have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, 
and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 

Charles Cowan, Esq., M-D-, I R C S E-, 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con - 
sxdting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Trans- 
lator of “Louis on Phthisis,” dec., dec. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer 
a colourless and testeless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an. unques- 
tionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Dr. Cowan wishes Dr. de Jongh every success in 
his meritorious undertaking.” 

Edgar Sheppard, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. 

Translator of “Gibert on Diseases of the Skin,” 
“Becquerel and Rodier’s Researches on the 
Blood,” dec., dec. 

“ Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every 
other nrenaration to be met with in this country. 
It has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils, Dr. Sheppard has no hesitation in stating 
that he believes an Imperial Pint of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Oil to be of more value than an Im- 
perial Quart of any other to be met with in London.” 


Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S, 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, Author of “Practical Observations on 
Certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
nounced intractable,” dec., dec. 

“I have now prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to 
him to say that the success attending its use in dis- 
pensary practice fully satisfies me that he has not 
exaggerated its value. In emaciated or strumous 
subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 

Richard Moore Lawrance, Esq., M.D. 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ On Gout and 
Rheumatism,” dec., dec. 

“ I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil ; and, 
so impressed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

William Bayes, Esq., M;D, L.R.C.P. 

Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of “On 
Nervous Disease connected with Dyspepsia,” 
dec., dkc. 

“I have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light- Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advan- 
tages over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being 
of one invariable strength, in being more palatable, 
and in its greater efficacy. I seldom order a larger 
dose than a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a 
Tea-spoonful is equal in its effects to a Table-spoonful 
of the Pale Oil.” 

The Lancet. 

“Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of tbe Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen 
of Dr. de Jongh’3 Light-brown Cod Liver Oil. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” 


Medical Circular. 

“Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is 
found to be nothing more than Skate Oil — a fact 
which will account for the failures which have so 
frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed on 
the experimental researches of Dr. de Jongh, who 
is one of the most eminent of European chemists. 
Our own experience practically confirms his judg- 
ment, and we unhesitatingly recommend Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light Brown Oil as the best for medical 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the 

profession. o 

Association Medical Journal. 

“ No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. de Jongh. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of 
the most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for 
medicinal purposes. Such an undertaking appears 
on the face of it to have a strong claim on the en- 
couragement of the profession, who are certainly 
much interested in obtaining a purer articTte than 
those which are now so marvellously cheap in the 

market.” o 

The Dublin Medical Press. 

“Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the 
medicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can rea- 
sonably fee entertained that this specimen [Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them ; 
and this it is of importauoe to establish at a time 
when much impure and adulterated Oil is offered 
for sale, and freely accepted by practitioners as 
sufficient for the purposes of routine practice.” 


W. S. Johnson, Nassau Steam Press, 60, St. Martin’s Lane. 


MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, < 57 and 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

Electro-Silver Spoons and Forlcs, Fiddle 


Pattern , Fall Size. 

Table Spoons 36s. per dozen. 

Table Forks 36s. „ 

Dessertspoons 27s. „ 

Dessert Forks 27s. ,, 

Tea Spoons 16s - >» 


Ivory Table-Knives, Fall Size, Balance Handles , 
which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 

Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives ISs. ,, 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 

above, with Sterling Silver Ferules. 

Table Knives 34s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. „ 

Carvers 11s. per pair. 


MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 
DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all articles usually made in Silver, can now bs 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67, King William Street, City. 



MAPPIN'S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 

TV/TAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 

"A maintain their unrivalled superiority— handles 
cannot possibly become lose ; the blades are all of the 
very first quality, being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 
67 and 68, King William Street, City, and Queen’s 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 



MESSES. MAPPIN’S 


DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Gentle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 



SO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 

Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea) SinHn» 5’ 9. P ’ f p , a u 8m3 ’ 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are Effected by ’ ° Ugh * ABfchma > 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA POOD, 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids 

Cure No. 46,270.— Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness 
Cure No. 46, 814. -Mr. Samuel Baxton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea 
Cure No. 62, 612. -The Dowager Countess of 
Lastlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery 
Cure No. 180.— “ Twenty-five 'years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in 
a very short time.— W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
btreet, London.” 

Cure No. 4, 208. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Lu Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectorv, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, Las been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food.— Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen ” 

. Cure No. 3,906.— “Thirteen years’ cou»h, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food.— James Porter, Athol Street, 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
lvevalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. —Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832.— “ Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food.— Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Lure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Razing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314.— Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Cateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210. — Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42, 116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength. 

Cure No. 36, 418.— Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. — Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Important Caution Against the Fearful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

against Alfred ReSfkTabTca Food ” ^ 

PiS y Y ; SiJUXltt 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTER8, WHTTBFRIARS. 


